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PREFACE 



The great and exhaustive publication on the Sistine Chapel by Ernst Steinraann, 
means a preliminary conclusion of explorations in this direction, though the inter- 
pretation of Michelangelo's thoughts will again and again occupy the human mind. 
The editor thought it desirable, to offer to a wider circle of readers the results of 
this essay and similar studies, in an edition which is intended to serve both as 
preparation and as remembrance. Everything disputable has been left aside; in 
some cases the author simply stated his personal conviction. Chiefly he strove to 
introduce the reader into the deep interpretation of the ceiling which we owe to 
Carl Justi, as far as it was possible within the limits of this composition. But 
also the researches of Henry Thode, Borinski, WSlfflin, Schmarsow, Knapp, Mackowsky 
have been made use of. 

Paul Schubring. 
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The Sistine Chapel. 



I. The Structure. 

The visitor to Rome, coming: from the square before St. Peter's, and from 
St. Peter's itself, constructions scarcely to be taken in at once in their vast dimen- 
sions, ascending the Eoyal staircase of the Vatican and expecting the greatest 
of wonders yet seen in the Pope's private chapel, is, at first, disappointed by 
the simplicity of its interior, faintly lit and almost lustreless. No pillars, no gold 
bronzes, marble but sparingly used, and only the pavement showing a pattern of 
coloured stones rich in the difference of its material. The only ornament of the 
walls consisting in series of frescos, even the frames of these pictures are simply 
painted round them. We see neither the usual gilt barrel-vault with its coffer- 
work, like that of the nave of St. Peter's, nor a heavy tabernacle, nor a pompous 
cathedra. Is this the place where, for centuries the Pope with his cardinals has 
celebrated the larger number of the church festivals, where up to the present time 
the new Popes have been elected? How are we to understand this restraint in a place 
where we, more than anywhere else, might expect a manifestation of papal power 
in the abundance of precious stones, in the heaviness of glittering golden ornaments, 
and gigantic arches. Indeed, originally it has been premeditated and purposed 
quite differently. A lover of art, wishing to value the original chapel at its true 
worth, might be reminded of the fact, that St. Peter's and the square before it in 
their present state, are creations of the 16th and 17 th centuries, while the Sistine 
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Chapel has been built towards the end of the 15 th century. Then the old Basilica 
Sancti Petri was still existing as it had been erected, on the North of the Neronian 
Circus by Pope Sylvester, in the time of Constantine the Great A huge atrium 
was in front of the five-aisled main-building, small oratories were added, the whole 
resembling a Holy City with many low separate buildings arranged about the long 
Basilica and the forecourt. 

The whole was conceived in the character of the early Christian time, 
which we know so well from the other Roman Basilicas and from Ravenna. In 
Rome, S. Clemente, S. Lorenzo fuori, S. Agnese and S. Constanza, also S. Maria in 
Cosmedin, but not S. Paolo fuori, give us an idea of the scale of this former 
St. Peter's. In contrast to this widely extending group of buildings, the structure 
of the Sistine Chapel had, to begin with, an important effect by its towerlike height. 
The basement is supported by mighty substructures. The whole is divided into 
three stories of which the chapel takes two. Originally the character of a fortress 
was given to the structure by a bastion of pinnacles. The extension of the interior 
must then also have been imposing, the more so as the cancellata separating the 
presbytery from the place for the laity, was placed much nearer the altar, meeting 
the first third of the choir's seats in a right angle — two thirds of the cantoria 
belonging to the room open to the public. This only, makes the pattern of the 
pavement intelligible. The entrance-hall becomes wider and the great noble pattern 
of the circles of the Opus alexandrinum swells solemnly up to the white and gold 

m 

balustrade on which once seven candelabra blazed. 

v But this is not the only alteration which the original conception has had to 
endure. Our picture, p. 48 showsthe state of the chapel before 1508, previous to the 
beginning of the work of Michelangelo. Above the basement, simply ornamented 
with^ painted carpets, the series of the frescos of the artists of the Quattrocento 
are arranged symmetrically round the four walls, the entrance wall as well as that 
behind the altar had each two pictures of this series, the latter wall also had two 
windows, on the sides of which there were, as along the other walls, single figures 
of saints in niches. These windows opening to the East gave more brightness to 
the long walls, which, even to the present time in clear summer days, have to fight 
against the pale light. In this way the old room presented itself in infinite calm, 
unity of decoration, and consistency. The powerful, noble pattern of the pavement, 
the geometrical ornament of which waved in noble harmony up to the rail now 
spread like a carpet. Above it rose the simple basement, which, even when, on 
festive occasions, ornamented with the Arazzi woven in the Netherlands, never lost 
the character of a quiet socle. Resting on this, the line of frescos of the quattro- 
centists surrounded this chapel, similar to the frieze which kept together like an 
outward band the Altar of Jupiter at Pergamon. If the high relief of this massive 
freestone structure means to keep together this mass of stone like the band of a 
tub, the less pretentious ribbon of frescos likewise binds the inner walls of this 
chapel, securing by calmness and harmonious arrangement, a solemn order which 
adds quietness and constancy to the vivid picture of the living functions of the 
priests before the altar. In the same regularity and rhythm the row of sixteen 



windows rose, their high size being repeated like an echo by the figures in the 
niches between them. Here also one is inclined to think of the rhythm of the 
pillars which stood above the frieze in the altar of Pergamon. The contrast of 
the wide, densely wrought line of frescos to the airy composition of lattice work 
in the upper row, produces a vivid pattern. The change between width and height, 
between vertical and horizontal lines, was calmed by the quiet dark blue vault with 
golden stars, which, like the long roof of a tent fastened tightly to twelve nails, 
yet airily and pompously swelling in its calm pattern, formed a contrast to the 
heavy mosaic of the pavement. 

Reconstructing in our minds the old chapel as it used to stand from 1483 — 1508, 
we have the impression of the most harmonious building which Early Renaissance 
has brought forth. Everything was perfectly suited, each detail agreed with the 
whole ; arbitrariness and disorder were kept aloof. He who came to pray here was 
sure to have his heart filled with peace, for everything benevolently gathered his 
wandering thoughts and wove around him 
a sublime world of quiet laws. Indeed, 
it was a masterly creation of architecture, 
and high as we may value the frescos 
of Michelangelo, our first sensation is 
full of regret that the ceiling as well 
as the altar wall could only be given 
over to him at the sacrifice of the unity 
of the whole. — The loss of the calm 
blue starred vault is bad enough; for 
beneath these glittering stars the frescos 
of the Old and the New Testament must 
have been of an effect much more 
appeasing and imposing. However, much 
worse is the violation of the altar-wall 
where Michelangelo had two windows 
blocked, two frescos and also his own 
lunettes destroyed, the coat of arms of 
the Rovere taken down, disrespecting l 
the carpet socle in order to gain infinite 
space with the wolf's hunger of the 
insatiable genius. His "Day of Judgment" 
would be fit for the gigantic walls of 
the Camposanto at Pisa; here in the 
Sistine Chapel it destroys the harmonious 
effect, here it keeps out the light, and 
the idea of immensity seizes the visitor 
who was just preparing for the style of 
Perugino. And now the question which in 
this room one puts to oneself again and 



again is: Does the present state make up for the loss? At any rate the visitor who 
has come to admire his Michelangelo here, must not ignore the price which had been 
paid, and he will do well first to go in for the basement and take in the strong 
beauty of the typological pictures, before losing himself in the waving shades of 
the frescos under the ceiling and on the altar- wall. 



II. The Frescos of the Quattrocento. 

A. Disposition. 

Pope Sixtus IV., the founder of the chapel (1471 — 1484), had soon after his 
election, charged the architect Giovanni de'Dolci with the construction of this 
private chapel; as early as 1477 we hear the new architecture being praised. The 
ornamental painting, however, could not be begun with before 1481. On the 27 th 
of October of the same year, the Florentine architect settled with some of the chief 
masters of his native country, viz: with Sandro Botticelli, Cosimo Rosselli, and 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, besides with the Umbrian Perugino, that these artists with 
their assistants, were to paint a typological cycle of pictures from the Old and the 
New Testament, like a line running round the four walls of the chapel. This 
arrangement agreed like the other decorations with the custom of the old church. 
The correspondence between type and antitype, promise and fulfilment, had already 
played a certain part in the mediaeval church and had become familiar to the 
feeling of the Quattrocento by clerical act. If at Florence this theological 
subtlety was less used, the reason was the naivete with which, along the river 
Arno, a. decided emphasis was laid on the epical element, in all sacred and profane 
stories. The Holy of Holies of the Domina orbis required a more dogmatical and 
more solemn style. And who would fail to recognize the beauty and rhythm in 
these oppositions chosen from the Scriptures, in which chance seems to be excluded, 
and a wonderful predestinated harmony overwhelms the chance of events. Centuries 
are joined and remote times gain signification and importance in the responding 
present. — Of course the theological programme came from the theologians, like 
those for the "Dispute" and "The School of Athens" by Raff&el, and the painters 
had prompted what they were ordered to depict. Perugino seems to have been 
the head of the group of painters, their "Capo": it is he who painted the altar- 
piece, the Coronation of the Virgin, and the two frescos of the altar- wall — The 
Finding of Moses and the Worship of the Three Kings. These very pictures 
distinguished by their position have been lost. — The following two frescos, the 
first on either side of the long walls (The Circumcision of the Sons of Moses and' 
the Baptism of Christ), have at the same time been done by a disciple of Perugino, 
Pinturicchio , after designs of the master. Then follows Botticelli with the Youth 
of Moses, and the Youth of Christ (for details see below) ; besides, on the left, Cosimo 
Rosselli with the Destruction of Pharaoh, (orininally the Calling of Moses was purposed 
for this place), on the right Domenico Ghirlandajo, with the Calling of St. Peter 
(and St. Andrew). After this on the left, Cosirao Rosselli, with the history of the 
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Decalogue, and the Dance round the Golden Calf; to the right the new law is 
preached, the Sermon on the Mount, painted by the same master. Now the prominent 
masters of Florence and Umbria each paint a picture in competition, the former, 
the powerful rod of Moses risen against the company of Korah, the latter, the 
power of St. Peter's key in the sacred moment of its bestowal. The aged Pope 
urging the completion of the church, Signorelli, then thirty two years old, was 
called from Cortona with an assistant, to paint in the last picture of the Old 
Testament, on the long wall: Moses while reading the Scriptures and taking his 
leave. The New "Testament" confirmed in the Holy Supper has again been painted 
by Cosimo Rosselli. The two pictures of the entrance wall represented the escha- 
tological subject, the Fight about the Corpse of Moses, and the Resurrection of Christ, 
they were painted by Signorelli and Ghirlandajo. This wall fell under Hadrian 
the Sixth in 1522. The present frescos have been painted by Matteo da Lecce 
and Arrigo Fiammingo in 1580. The portraits of the Popes of the upper wall have 
been done by Botticelli (7). They are of course the largest : perhaps they were painted 
at the time when Perugino had already begun with the picture of the altar-wall. 



B. General Characterisation. 

The first question is : Have these Florentine and Umbrian artists dogmatically 
brought their subject to a sharp point so that the contrast is clearly shown ? This 
praise must be denied. Not to speak of the alterations, caused by the Pope's 
arbitrariness and the events of the time, while the frescos w r ere being painted, these 
painters accustomed to epical cycles, did not conceive the subject in a cool imper- 
sonal sense, but episodically. Not the idea, but the event, was the chief thing for 
them. The elucidation of things in the Quattrocento had, indeed, always been 
"connected with vivid actions. It is the style of the Cinquecento which succeeds in 
the representation of the absolute idea. Though the typological chief subject is 
veiled by this conception, each single scene decidedly gains by this treatment. 
Therefore, it is well, first to be clear about the sense of the whole, and then simply 
to stick to the single fresco, to enjoy the action and substance of the event, rather 
than the profound meaning. After all, the Florentines painted in Rome exactly as 
they did in Florence. 

The choice of the artists has always surprised the historians. The most 
painful disappointment is that the papal court-painter, Melozzo da Forli, of whom 
so little has been preserved, had no share whatever here where he would have 
been expected to be met with first of all. Have these painters who were 
called, really been the first of their time, or were they only those who at the 
moment could be disposed of? Why do we not meet Piero della Francesca, the 
Pollaiuoli, Leonardo, then thirty years old, or Filippino Lippi, then twenty four 
years of age? Above all, Cosimo Rosselli does not in Florence play the part 
by far which he may lay claim to here, since he was so fortunate as to have 
his pictures, which were abundantly adorned with gold, praised as the best by 
the Pope. 
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The shape of these frescos is a wide one, this arrangement favouring the 
juxtaposition of a tale, the order of processions, and the position of the figures in 
the very foreground of the scene, so that the free space above those figures had 
to be filled with sceneries and architecture. Nothing invites the artist to try 
his skill at perspective, at the closure of the scene and its plasticity. The row of 
figures and the free space above it, are like two stripes, the one on the top of the 
other. In Perugino's picture, the Bestowal of the Key, the figures of the foreground 
occupy one third of the whole, then follows, like a narrow stripe, the groups of 
figures of the middle-ground : above it as a further line the respective architecture. 
The impression of a horizontal arrangement is increased by the juxtaposition of the 
pictures in an uninterrupted ribbon. Like those of the Trecento, these pictures 
also demand of the spectator that he walk along them. How far we are here in 
the Sixtina from the problems which Mantegna had dissolved thirty years earlier 
in the Eremitani at Padua ; also the Chapel of the Brancacci at Florence gives an 
impression of revolution compared to this perennial ribbon of frescos. 

These archaic moments are accompanied by advantages which are too often 
overlooked in the neighbourhood of Michelangelo. If his great calculation is apt 
to makeone too soon indifferent to the pedantic deliberation of the lower ribbon, these 
very figures which are less complicated, and make you think of mechanical work, 
show a much more solid treatment of the detail. He who is looking for characte- 
ristic heads, expressive gestures, the clean doublet and glittering arms will be fully 
satisfied. In Rome more than anywhere else these Florentines felt themselves bound 
to keep to the most exact detail, similar to Michelangelo, then twenty years old, 
who fifteen years later in Rome learned, not grand dispositions, but just the most 
energetic penetration of the detail. It offers great pleasure to find out the pecu- 
liarities of each artist, and still more those of the different schools, in these tasks 
so like eachother. The "Calling" of Domenico Ghirlandajo is generally considered 
the most perfect picture, but I suppose only with regard to the composition. 
Signorelli, though deficient in the arrangement, excels not only in the naked youth. 
•The Destruction of Pharoah" has been much criticised ; however, it is this picture 
in which there is a beginning of grand unity. In these frescos, Perugino shows 
already what, later on, he was to teach the Florentine school; quiet symmetry, 
harmony of the lines, union of contrasts. Full compensation is given for the lost 
frescos of the choir-wall by similar compositions of Perugino and his school. The 
altar-piece of Ghirlandajo at Berlin (once on the High Altar of S. Maria Novella 
at Florence) may afford a clue for the lost ascension by this artist, which used to 
be on the entrance wall. 

C. Description of the Pictures. 
To begin on the left of the altar- wall: 

I. Circumcision of the Sons of Moses, by Pinturicchio. (p. 50—52.) 
An undulating scenery like that of Umbria interrupted in the centre by a 
solemn rock: the "Mount of (4od\ High graceful trees, some of them of a rare kind 
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e. g. the beautiful palm on Mount Sinai on the right. Moses is approaching with 
Zipora, his sons and the rest of his family from the left. But an angel blocks the 
way before him, and threatens him with his sword because of his not having 
circumcised his sons. This operation is executed with decent, careful demeanour 
in the group on the right. The melody of softly moved garments is increasing 
here. The scene of small figures in the centre of the background, shows the meeting 
of Moses and Aaron, — charming pastoral dances in the background on the left. 
Gentile da Fabriano's spirit seems to continue here. It is a festive coming and 
abiding above the actions of man: the foliage is solemnly shining. The scene of 
circumcision grants the highest satisfaction on close inspection. A soft melody of 
concord resounds in the group of women. In this, like in most pictures of the Old 
Testament, the composition was not prescribed by tradition but had to be invented. 
It would be unjust to expect a ripe solution everywhere. The back view of the 
angel is a bold introduction, in Florence such a backview does not occur before a 
certain lapse of time after this, and never in the centre of the picture. Intentionally 
the delicate group of circumcision is closely surrounded by a circle of men who 
seem to form a protecting wall. A contrast to this is formed by the group of 
women who walk along in graceful indolence. It is the energetically stretched left 
arm of the Angel and his threatening word that makes them stop. On this side 
there is noise, bustle, harness with little bells, and gossiping servants: on the right 
all flutes are quiet and the evening breeze arises softly from the valley . . . 

II. Baptism of Christ (p. 53). 

Here also Pinturicchio has painted the most important part: only the figure 
of Jesus has been done by Perugino. Sloping banks on the right and the left give 
room for two subordinate scenes, the preaching Baptist and the preaching Redeemer : 
in the valley we see Roman architectures. Following the line of the mountains 
the advancing men draw near to the orator on the right and on the left. The 
scene of the chief action is in the centre of the foreground, and extends as far as 
the edge. The aureola of God the Father is intentionally executed in an archaic 
manner. — 

This Valley of Jordan, in spite of all the damage done to the fresco, has 
an extraordinary tint of freshness. It is easily to be understood that for this and 
the first landscape orders were heaped upon Pinturicchio by the successor of 
Sixtus IV. In contrast to the plastical severity of the Florentine painters, the 
delicate spun-yarn and artistic weaving work a good effect here. Indeed there is 
no attempt to shape thoroughly figures like the candidate for baptism who is 
in the act of stripping his garments. For comparison one might think of the 
fresco of Masolino at Castiglione d'Olona which also offers an excellent instance 
of how a Tuscan sees the Alps. On the right and the left, numbers of portraits 
are hidden: Steinmann pretends to recognize the brother-in-law of Sixtus IV. 
Giovanni Basso della Rovere (f 1483) in the beardless old man who is embraced 
by a youth. — 
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I. Scenes from the Life of Moses (p. 54 and 52) 

(which are told from the 2nd to the 4th chapter of the Exodus) by Botticelli. 
The artist choses seven single scenes: The Assassination of the Egyptian, and the 
Flight to Midian, the Protection of the Seven Daughters of Jethro, and the Watering 
of the Sheep, the Taking off of the Shoes, the Apparition of Jehovah in the Burning 
Bush, and finally the Return to Egypt. This series can also be reduced to three 
chief scenes, corresponding to the three temptations in the opposite picture. These 
were the three scenes of the foreground. One would have thought that the 
apparition of God would have been the most important, but this is the scene which 
has the smallest number of figures. But the idyl at the well gave room for the 
richest motives. The scenery with the olives and myrtles is totally deficient in 
that poetry and illuminative power which Pinturicchio had such a magic art of 
spreading. Everything stands plastically and energetically in its place, rigorously 
obeying the plumb-line, and dividing the space as the caesura does the verse. Grace 
finds a worthy utterance in the dainty figures of the two Ciocciare whose cattle 
Moses is watering. The impressive force of murder on the right, the expulsion 
of the shepherds, and many more details are vigorously and clearly represented. 
If the pouring out of water is particularly shown, w r e must remember the symbolical 
connexion of blood and water which has always been accentuated by the church, 
Pope Sixtus himself having written a special book on these associations. While the 
fresco of the circumcision directs the movements towards the right corner, so as to 
form a transition to the finding of little Moses (now destroyed), here the procession 
starts towards the left, to that country whose king is represented in the 
following pictures. These scarcely perceptible links join most of the frescos to 
each other. 



IV. The Three Temptations of Christ (p. 55 and 56), 

by Botticelli. Like Moses, Christ fled into the dessert; in solitude both prepared 
for their task. This is the typological reference. But it is true, the fresco shows 
these three scenes of temptation only in small side pictures; the chief scene represents 
the leper's sacrifice of purification, (Lev. 14) behind which is seen the fagade of a 
church which has not been put in for those only who "stand on the pinnacles of 
the temple". For this architecture is the facade of the then just completed hospital 
of Santo Spirito, in the papal Borgo, which Sixtus IV had founded for the sick of 
Rome. Florence, since the donation of Folco Portinaris (1285) had the large hospital 
of S. Maria Nuova, the Scala at Siena is not much later : in Milan, Sforza had built 
the Ospedale Maggiore — the new papal donation was added to these circumstances. — 
In the foreground of the picture, a white choir-boy presents to the high priest a 
golden dish full of blood into which the divine dips the hyssop. The leper supported 
by friends is standing at the right of the altar. From the left a woman descends 
with two fowl in a dish, in order to kill the one by the water's side and to set 
the other free, according to the law. It is the blood of this bird which is in the 
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golden dish. The flames of the altar are kept up by cedar-wood which cleans the 
plague-infected air. The portrait figure, in the corner to the right, is Girolamo 
Riario, the cardinal behind the minister boy, Giuliano della Rovere. The walking 
girl carrying logs is a favourite figure of Florentine painting since the days of 
Filippo Lippi who invented it. Botticelli, Ghirlandajo and others often represent it. 

The scenes of temptation stand back behind the vivid picture of ceremony 
in which we mean to feel the exultation of the healed and the excitement of those 
released from the discipline of the hospital. Yet they are not without drastical 
life. Very extraordinary is the effect of the double silhouette of the two figures 
of Christ and Satan on the tower of the hospital under the bright sky. St. Michael 
of the Castel of Sant' Angelo was the model. Very quaint, indeed, is the fall of 
Satan after the third temptation. Here Satan drops the hypocritical monk's gown 
and a naked woman (la peste) appears. The fiend who infects men with leprosy 
can not harm the son of God. 

In this picture, in which even the oaks of Rovere are not missing, the homage 
to the Pope is the key-note. It is he who has prepared recovery for the sick and 
a couch for the dying. In this we find a noble, human trait not often pronounced 
by Roman Renaissance. Two centuries before, the frescos of Giotto at Assisi 
spoke of the man of charity and his strength in overcoming death and pestilence. 
But the papal lord had, up to that date generally been glorified as the prince of 
princes, and the judge of kings, Sixtus, a Franciscan monk strove after higher glory. 
In this way the raising of water to blood in the frescos is intelligible. There, 
with Moses, animals are watered in the desert, here, the sacred blood heals the 
sickness of human bodies. The sacrifice of purification of the Old Testament becomes 
an historical picture of how the sick are cured in the papal Borgo. The hospital is 
used up to the present, but as a building it has not by far so strong an effect 
to-day as it had when it far overtopped all the houses round about. Here also it 
is important to imagine the former state of the streets. 

V. Pharaoh's Passage of the Red Sea (p. 57—59), 

by Cosimo Rosselli, and Piero di Cosimo. The original subject for this part of 
the wall must have been : the Calling of Moses, because of its corresponding to the 
calling of the first Disciples of Christ on the other wall. The three last scenes 
from the Youth of Moses, painted by Botticelli (viz: The Taking off of the Shoes, 
the Scene by the Burning Bush and the Return to Egypt), were probably at first 
intended for the subject of this fresco. A success of the papal and Venetian forces 
at Campomorte under the leadership of the commander-in-chief of Pope Sixtus IV., 
Roberto Malatesta, had driven the hated Neapolitans from the walls of Rome (1482.) 
The "Destruction of Pharaoh" was meant to glorify this victory; the more so as 
the leader of the Venetians had died of the wounds received in this "battle. Sixtus 
wanted to see himself celebrated as the deliverer of the ecclesiastical state, just as 
later on, his nephew, Pope Julius II, above all, wished to have his military deeds 
glorified in the frescos of the stanze. 
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Pictures of battles have ever been the cross for the painters. The cartoons 
of Leonardo and Michelangelo, created 25 years after this fresco, did not lay claim 
to show the turmoil which Paolo Uccello, and our picture also try to represent. 
It is this boldness which renders it so extraordinary Billow after billow, hurricane 
and adversaries burst upon the masses of the hostile army, anxiously fighting against 
the waves. The elemental forces distinguish this battle-piece from those of Uccello. 
Here Florentine painting starts cosmical motives which were later on continued and 
archieved by Leonardo. Interesting details are the portraits of Roberto Malatesta, 
Virginio Orsini, of the bearded cardinal Bessarion, Miriam playing the lute and 
dancing maidens. No doubt, Piero di Cosimo has reached a rather high standard. 
The left side must be attributed to his master Cosimo Rosselli. Without this and 
similar battle-pieces those of the sixteenth century would not have been possible. 

VI. The Vocation of St. Peter and St. Andrew (p. 60), 

by Domenico Ghirlandajo. This picture is the beginning of the cycle, chosen from the 
New Testament, the subjects of which have been of great consequence to the 
position of the successors of St. Peter. This, and the adjacent picture from the 
New Testament, introduce the cycle of the "Acts of the Apostles", which Raffael, 
later on, had woven into the tapestries destined to be, on festive days, hung below 
these frescos. The Florentine, then 32 years of age, a pupil of Baldovinetti and 
Verrocchio, had his ability first tested in S. Gimigniano and on the walls of the 
Florentine church of Ognisanti: also in the Vatican, when he was, for the 
second time, summoned to come to Rome. His art differs a great deal from that 
of Botticelli, and of those of Rosselli and Piero di Cosimo. His talents consist in 
the monumentality of order and in the quietness of composition. Each single figure 
is void of subtler charm, the scenery has turned out rather dry in spite of the 
references to Dutch painting, . . indeed, it reminds the spectator of the background 
in the "Annunciation" in the Uffizi Gallery, attributed to Leonardo, and he has 
not brought out the atmosphere so as to produce the wanted illusions. But to 
make up for this, the artist has not lost himself in detail; the secondary scenes 
are subordinated, everything is in its proper place. On the whole there are about 
80 persons. Among these the two kneeling apostles are most conspicuous. Christ 
is not isolated, but accompanied by two indifferent figures in order to give a greater 
volume to this part of the picture. Now compare to this RaffaeVs art in the tapistry, 
where St. Paul is preaching to the Athenians: there the one figure of the apostle, 
isolated, and placed on a platform, dominates the whole group. On the left, 
there are two groups, men and women, on the right the portraited persons are 
arranged in columns, as if for the reception of an emperor. In the foreground on 
the right, the Florentine colony at Rome is represented: quite on the right one 
means to recognize, Guidantonio Vespucci, the Florentine ambassador at Rome, 
besides the Greek Argyropylos and Giovanni Tornabuoni. In the landscape as well 
as in the figures, a quite different treatment of the lines is manifested, as with the 
Umbrians, who never allow lines so hard, transitions so sudden, and contrasts so abrupt. 
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VII. Moses giving the Law (p. 61 and 62), 

by Cosinio Rosselli. This fresco was liked best by the Pope upon his first visit to 
the completed chapel, on the 15 th of August 1483. What attracted him, was the 
golden weaving of the painting. Again we have an episodical painting without a 
severe composition. In the centre of the upper part, God gives the tables of the 
law to the prophet, while, a little lower, Aaron sleeps through the forty days. On 
descending from Mount Sinai and followed by Aaron, Moses shining with the aureola, 
received in the presence of God, presents the tables to the people, who are struck 
with blindness by this brilliancy. Then perceiving the dance round the golden bull, 
he shatters the tables to pieces; in the background on the right the divine judgment; 
remarkably fine figures in the foreground on the right. The "toro" is formed after 
the way of the fountains of the thirteenth century, as may be seen up to the 
present in the court of the Palazzo Bevilacqua at Bologna, or in the Torre del Gallo 
at Florence. Here too, the scenery must be attributed to Piero di Cosimo. The 
group of tents, on the left in the upper part, reminds the spectator of Ghiberti. The 
adverse judgment which this fresco meets with, in most books, may be considered 
unfair; only the composition is loose. 

VIII. The Lord's Sermon on the Mount (p. 63), 

by Cosimo Rosselli, the scenery by Piero di Cosimo. The action consists only of 
two scenes: the sermon, and the healing of the leper. All centuries have failed in 
the representation of the Sermon on the Mount, for no conclusion on the decisive 
importance of the words pronounced here, is to be formed by the position of an 
orator on a hill, surrounded and crowded by his flock. It is a divine service in a 
forest, without a deeper meaning. The scene is enlivened by all that southern 
negligence , which , along the Mediterranean , cannot but claim its privilege even in 
holy precincts. Among the portraits, Steinmann has pointed out those of the two 
figures in the foreground on the left, as the Knight of Rhodos, James of Almedia, 
and his brother, the Portuguese ambassador at Rome, besides that of the expulsed 
queen of Cyprus, Charlotte of Lusignan, by the side of her husband Louis of Savoy, 
— left upper corner. Very beautiful is the scenery in the evening light. In the 
healing of the leper which, as a group, is very insignificant, we again meet some 
beautiful portraits. 

IX. The Company of Korah (p. 64 and 65), 

by Botticelli. This picture, as mentioned before, has been painted in competition 
with Perugino who reserved to himself the corresponding subject of the New 
Testament, the Bestowal of the Key. The two chief masters of Florence and Perugia 
here enter the lists, and Botticelli indeed considerably surpasses his former works. 
Great order is produced by the high grand arch of Constantine. ... Its inscription 
does not proclaim the victory of the Emperor, but exhorts: "Nemo sibi assumat 
honorem nisi vocatus a Deo tamquam Aaron". (Let nobody assume honour, but him 
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who has been called by God, like Aaron). According to fourth Book of Moses XVI, 35, 
250 men revolted, and were afterwards destroyed by the fire of God. Botticelli 
represents but five figures who are menaced by the rod of Moses and the lambent 
flames. On the right, in the background, Aaron, the high-priest, is swinging the 
censer. Eleasar hurries towards the side with the brasen censers. Here the mob, 
on the point of stoning Moses to death, is kept away by Joshuah. On the left, 
Moses curses Korah, Dathan, and Abiron, before whom the ground opens. Here too. 
Steinmann sees an allusion to a contemporay event, namely the punishment of the 
Archbishop of Carniola, Andrea Zamometic, who, dissappointed by not being made 
cardinal, had summoned a council at Basle against the Pope; the council was 
dissolved and the instigator ended his life in prison by suicide. 

Botticelli's beautiful pathos finds a worthy expression, especially in the centre 
group. Of course it is not equal to RaffaePs tapistry with the punishment of Ananias. 
This conjuration has an extraordinary force in the frame of the ideas and technical 
forms of expression of the Quattrocento. Compared to it, not only Pinturicchio 
seems to be artifical and coquettish , but the Florentine colleagues are also surpassed 
by the fire of movement , and the impetus of figures . . A presentiment of the days 
of Savonarola seems to live in the picture. Are the seven pillars on the right 
meant to remind the spectator of the Septizonium? 



X. The Bestowal of the Key (p. 66 and 67), 

by Perugino* Botticelli wishing to excel by dramatic passion, Perugino tries his 
utmost to express elegance and calmness in his lines, those qualities iu which he 
has lorded it over all the Florentines. And in a certain sense, this fresco of 
St. Peter keeps the highest rank in the whole series. It is the young artist, not 
yet fallen into a certain manner, who, inflamed by the competition with the 
Florentine masters, here displays the whole wealth of his delicate and inspired 
lines. The motives of movement are rather uniform: for instance the position of 
the feet, as if stepping; the deeply folded bulging mantle; the mildness and kindness 
expressed by the lifted hand. 

Every two or three figures form a group. The principal scene is, as with 
the Florentines, near the foreground of the picture. Only Christ is quite isolated 
and put against a light background, while St. Peter, kneeling, is joined to two 
persons behind him, so that his profile also stands forth from the dark. The dark 
key is hanging very visibly, and almost gaily before the light background! Quite 
new is the extended light plain of the background, not blocked by mountain chains 
as with the Florentines. Three noble structures, two triumphal arches, like 
that of Constantine, and an octagonal central structure, freely altering the Florentine 
"Baptisterium", are in the centre and along the edge of the immense square, in 
which the tiny figures of the middleground run about. The middleground has always 
given much trouble to the Quattrocento. Neither does it convince here. In the 
middle scene on the left, we see the story of the tribute-money, on the right the 
attempt to stone Jesus to death. Perugino has borrowed the idea of the extended 
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free place from Piero della Francesca, at Urbino, where, in the ducal palace, the 
architectural picture, which is not by Luciano Laurana, offers a similar arrangement. 
One feels the ardent sun which is reflected by the bright stone pavement on this 
"piazza"; the light gives the outlines of the figures very exactly, and the gates of 
the triumphal arch on the left cast dark shadows. The figures on the left side of 
Christ have been painted by Bartolomeo della Gatta of Cortona. The portrait of 
Alphonso of Calabria is said to be quite on the left. The central building of course 
is meant to represent the temple of Jerusalem. Not mere imagination has construed 
it, as early as in the Trecento this holy house occurs regularly octagonal in frescos, 
as e. g. in that of Taddeo Gaddi. The inscriptions of the triumphal arches glorify 
the architectural activity of Sixtus IV. who is celebrated as a second Salomon. 
Thus we find similar allusions as in Botticelli's fresco of the temptation with the 
facade of S. Spirito. 

In order to hasten the completion of the work, Luca Signorelli of Cortona, 
with his pupil Bartolomeo della Gatta, was summoned at the ultimate hour. 
The former has painted : 



XI. The Last Days of Moses (p. 68—70) 
and the destroyed Fight for the Corpse of Moses. Shortly before, Signorelli had 
painted the ornament in the Sagrestia della Cura for the cardinal Basso della 
Rovere. This prelate may have been the cause that the artist was called to Rome ; 
and to this collaborator, the youngest of all, they appointed the beautiful subject: 
The Patriarch's Taking Leave of Life. He did not succeed in the centralization of 
the composition. The lower part of his picture is divided into three scenes. On 
the right, Moses, sitting on a rock, is reading aloud his testament, the Deuteronomy. 
In the centre, the group with the naked Levite; on the left, the bestowal of the 
rod on Aaron. Besides there are some more episodes in the upper part: the angel 
showing the promised land to Moses from Mount Nebo, the descend of the tired 
old man, and the Jew's complaint of his death. This last scene once was the 
transition to the next fresco. 

In the lower part we are at first struck with the number of figures; these 
are no less than 42 life-sized figures. There are figures in cloaks and others in 
the tight-fitting costumes of Burgundy ; the naked youth, with the white cloak and 
the red apron, is brightly standing forth, no less striking is the young mother 
carrying her child on her shoulder. Her eyes seek the young Levite, to whom 
our eyes instinctively return, again and again. Michelangelo is sure to have 
paused before this fresco, oftener than before any other, with its beautiful 
youth, who might be regarded as a prototype of the "slaves" under the ceiling. 
The purely humane and naive, chance, and picturesque liberty are of a stronger 
effect there than in any of the other frescos. The lonely wanderer's gait of old 
age is touching, and again and again, one cannot but look at the dead body of 
the man of God, lying naked and stiff on the lawn, in the top corner on the left. . . 
An old tradition reports the naked Levite to be the portrait of Signorelli's son, 
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who had been killed in the Eoman lane from hatred against his father, whom the 
native painters grudged the appointment in the Vatican. Then the despairing 
father is said to have painted the beautiful dead son, during the night, on the papal 
wall. This nakedness is sure not to be the garb of poverty, as presumed by some. 
Some believe that this naked youth, quite lost in ecstasy, listens to the words of 
the patriarch, but in this case the painter would probably have placed him nearer 
to the orator and the Ark of the Covenant, in which the manna and the tables of 
the law are visible. Tuscan and Umbrian manners of painting are mixed in the 
shapes of the trees; the rocks are purely Florentine. The aged Moses, handling 
the folio so awkwardly, has the effect of a counterpiece to Melozzo's portrait of a 
pope, in which Platina presents the catalogue of the Vatican-Library. The auditor 
leaning against the feet of Moses is repeated in a similar way on Signorellfs picture 
in the vestry of the cathedral of Perugia, which was painted in the following year. 
The death of Moses reminds the spectator of the fresco of Piero della Francesca 
at Arezzo, where Adam's death is represented. 



XII. The Last Supper (p. 71 and 72), 

by Cosimo Bosselli. This last fresco hurriedly added by the quickest painter of 
our group, in consequence, became the weakest. It is true, the perspective treatment 
of the ceiling and of the octagonal hall is vigorous and clear. However without 
life and spirit is the group of the twelve; the twofold row of figures along the 
edge on the right and left are mechanical; obtrusive and without wit the still-life 
and the noise of cans and cats. How differently had Castagno solved the task. 
Ghirlandajo too, had, at that time, already, created his cenacolo in the Florentine 
Ognissanti which Eosselli must have known. Of the three small pictures of 
the background, painted by pupils, the one of Gethsemane is the best. Ghir- 
landajo's resurrection, once meeting this fresco at a right angle, must have been 
doubly impressive, in the neighbourhood of this tired and conventional composition. 
The Berlin easel-picture , once on the high altar of S. Maria Novella, at Florence, 
and painted before 1490, can give an idea of the composition of the lost fresco. 



Once again, the eye takes in the general impression of the decorations of 
this papal chapel, completed in 1483, and solemnly consecrated by Sixtus on the 
day of his coronation, the 25 th of August. He had his reasons to have the work 
hurried up; not quite a year later, on the 12th of August 1484, the Eovere died. 
Without foreseeing how this chapel once should be glorified by Michelangelo, he 
could, at the time of the consecration, boast of having created one of the most 
harmonious and nobly composed rooms in the rhythm of the laws of the old basilica. 
It is true its free and easy art did not surpass the mosaics of the old churches in 
splendour, but in vividness and directness of expression. The only pieces of furniture 
were the cancellata or ikonostase, and the cantoria, magnificently wrought by Mino 
da Fiesole and Giovanni Dalmata. The papal throne was erected on the left of 
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the altar-wall before the middle of which stood the altar itself, with the picture of 
the Virgin's coronation by Pemgino. Though quite a Dumber of artists who had 
not known each other before, had been occupied in the same work, the decoration 
made an entirely harmonious impression, because it was kept subordinate to the 
grand disposition of the whole. One perceives that Rome in this case has not, 
as in so many others, raised the style of these quattrocentists to monumentally 
but in sane competition, each of the summoned painters has given bis best, and 
the eyes of the old Pope have inspiringly watched the work. The small private 
chapel which once Nicholas V. had had ornamented in the Vatican by Fra Angelico, 
now was far snrpassed, nor could the frescos of the Baptist in the Lateran by 
Gentile da Fabriano, and the chapel of S. Caterina in S. Clemente by Masolino. bear 
comparison. In the town of pillars and mosaics, of tabernacles and confessions, a 
holy room had been created which, though materially modest, was glorified by the 
mental and personal superiority of the newly developed painting of the time, a 
first victory of the spirit over the matter of stones and bronzes. 



III. The Ceiling. 

A. Julius II. — Disposition. 

For a quarter of a century the chapel was left in the above described original 
decoration. Innocent VIII. from the house of Cibo, had a private chapel of his 
own painted by Andrea Mantegna, Alexander VI. Borgia bis famous appartamento 
' ornamented by Pintnricchio, — both popes were careful not to add to the glory 
of their great predecessor by an increased splendour in the Sistine Chapel. It was 
not before a second pope of the Rovere family, Julius II. ascended the Cathedra 
of St. Peter in 1503, that the era began which justly is called the golden one, and 
which joined in higher disposition wall and figure, idea and form. It is Julius II. 
not Leo X. who is the prince of this high-renaissance. It is a tale to pretend that 
he allowed the artists to do what seemed fit to them, and not to him, no, indeed — 



he forced subject and work on them, after the right of the Maecenas of all times. 
But he was filled with the very spirit of geniality, of force, and of freedom; in his 
neighbourhood even the timid artist grew; not to speak of the great ones who 
shared his conceptions of life. 

The present has always been most unjust against the nearest past. Thus we 
understand that the Rovere of 1508 was no longer contented with what the Rovere 
of 1483 had created. It cannot be denied that is was a bold encroachment, if 
Julius II ventured to alter the Sistina. Each change, each addition could not but 
cause disharmony in this beautifully and nobly composed interior, but the pope 
could not be restrained; he was not satisfied with having the stanze, his office- 
rooms, ornamented with frescos. We, in spite of Michelangelo's protest, appointed to 
this sculptor the blue gold-starred vault of the Sistina ! The first commission given 
to the artist in 1505 was his sepulchre. Bramante knew for a time, how to 
frustrate the work. Then Michelangelo moulded the great bronze statue, of the 
pope for Bologna which was erected on the 21st of February 1508, to be, but 
three years later, thrown down, and shattered by the delivered inhabitants of the 
town. Again it was Bramante who now proposed a new ceiling for the Sistina 
to the pope, in order to keep his rival away from the sepulchre, and to force a 
work on him in which he would scarcely succeed, for Michelangelo was a sculptor, 
and not a painter. 

On the 10 th of May 1508 Michelangelo began. On the 31st of October 
1512, the gigantic work was completed. Difficulties of all kinds retarded the work. 
The scaffolding, built by Bramante, was of no use; the Florentine assistants were 
below the mark; the first plaster of the ceiling dropped again. When the three 
first frescos in the mirror of the vault were completed, (Michelangelo began on the 
entrance- wall) and the scaffolding was taken away, to try the view from below, 
the figures proved to be too small. The program originally included but 12 great 
figures of prophets, corresponding to the twelve windows in the side-walls. But 
soon it was found out that the mirror of the vault was too large for 12 figures. 
And thus rose the plan of the Genesis which lay far beyond all the events told 
by the quattrocentists. Michelangelo then came from Bologna, and here, as in his 
first youth, he had seen the porch of S. Petronio, w r here the story of the paradise 
had been represented in marble by Jacopo della Quercia of Siena, whom Michelangelo 
esteemed higher than any of his predecessors. Theologians, and philosophers, men 
who knew their Plato, and such as mastered the liturgy, have later-on assisted in 
details; the idea of the whole belongs to none but Michelangelo. Neither pictu- 
resque unity, nor imaginative art are the points in question with regard to the 
ceiling, as e. g. in the domes of Parma, painted by Correggio. The things lie 
extended side by side, and the spectator cannot find one central standpoint for their 
inspection. In the first line, this w r as prevented by the rectangular shape, the 
longitudinal expansion. Here we see the reason why the high-renaissance, striving 
after concentration, tried to avoid the rectangular ground-plan. But Michelangelo 
was not at all a painter, but a sculptor; he only knew the style of reliefs and 
compositions in two dimensions on a level. The frames and spandrels, put in here 
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by the architect Giovanni Dolci, were sufficient for the disposition, organized in a 
severely architectonical manner. The 12 lunettes along the sides and in the corners 
were given ; into these Michelangelo arranged a kind of vault-architecture so as to 
produce the illusion of an attica above the long-walls with five heavy niches in 
each. With the whole burden of their massive weight these boxes are sunk into 
the triangles which are left vacant between the spandrels. In this way the 
10 counterforts are provided, on which flat basket-handles seem to be fastened 
elastically. These five short wide arches are opened out by Michelangelo in the 
centre, so that the sky seems to be visible. The vista is left much freefer in the 
larger panels beside the bows which remain quite uncovered. The smaller panels 
are like coffers. On the moulding of the boxes sit four naked youths, holding golden 
shields which represent "God's Plastical Works of Art" (Dante Purgat X, 31—33). 
In order to render the whole structure elastic, the counterforts are supported by 
caryatids; thus we must understand the couples of putti on the right and the left 
of the niches, and the naked putti under the inscription-tables of the prophets. 
Now the mirror of the softly vaulted ceiling rests elastically on the boxes of the 
attica. The four spherical lunettes in the corners form a composition of their own. 
The essential part is, that the architecture is energetically separated from the figures 
and scenes which are put into it; that it does not claim an independent decoration 
of waving tendrils, ribbons, and streamers, but cool and smooth profiles and parts 
of walls. Quite lightly rise the basket-handles, very heavily weigh the burdens of 
the niches. Corresponding to this, the naked figures holding the shields, are cool 
and light, the prophets and sibyls of the boxes weigh heavily, and increase 
the pressure of the burden. Above the basket-handles we must imagine the airial 
region, where every movement is possible in the freedom of floating clouds. 

It is easily to be perceived that this is the arrangement of an architect. 
Pinturicchio gives the illusion of a bulging sail in the composition of the ceiling in 
the choir of S. Maria del Popolo ; in the Farnesina, Baffael erects the light trellis- 
work of a bower. Leonardo forces the foliage of trees to form a shadowy roof in 
the Castello Sforzesco at Milan. Michelangelo hates all kinds of fiction, all pro- 
visional work, he wanted the beams of this ceiling to be as solid, as the scaffolding 
on which he was standing. He introduces here quite new forms into architecture. 
Up to his days there were neither these basket-handle bows, nor do his boxes 
resemble the tabernacles of the Quattrocento. Alberti would scarcely have approved 
the change of large and small coffers. Well, Michelangelo's vestibule of the Lauren- 
ziana proves sufficiently what abundance of original ideas in architecture were at 
the disposal of this gigantic genius. On the other hand we understand that 
Bramante striving hard to rise beyond the tradition of the Quattrocento, only found 
fault with this architecture. 

The Pope had ordered 12 prophets. Michelangelo has instead fitted 
7x7x7 = 343 figures into this system. The calm and consistency of the lower 
frescos on the wall were given by their shape and equal proportion; Michelangelo 
produces a rhythm by placing small and large panels side by side. Not in order 
to separate in this way the important from the unimportant; he did not chiefly 
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care about the contents; if so, he surely would not have put the act of Creation 
into a small panel. He changes the size of his figures, as he likes; golden figures 
are near coloured ones, naked youths are sitting by the side of a much smaller 
patriarch. The artist orders the size according to the places, there never has been 
a more motley assembly. Nowhere a vacant space, rarely a deep perspective, — all 
is narrow, flat presence. Some figures are just drawing near; they come flying, 
walking, they are carried along ; but all wish to be present, and to enjoy their share 
in the dawning light. 

The work, as mentioned before, began with the entrancewall, that is to say, 
not in historical succession. Therefore, at any rate the spectator should begin here, 
if he wishes to avoid a feeling of dissatisfaction at the end. There is one un- 
interrupted strong crescendo which however, does not directly begin so strongly. 
It is most fascinating to watch, how Michelangelo grows beyond himself " during 
his work. 



B. The Genesis (p. 79—92). 

The nine frescos of the centre represent in three pictures each of the great 
subjects of the creation of the world; the creation of man and his fall; of the 
punishment; and the renewal of the testament. The three first frescos have been 
compared to a triptych with the flood as centre-piece, to which Noah's ignominy 
and Noah's testament with God are added as wings. This sounds like a conti- 
nuation of the typological ideas of the lower series of frescos. And indeed beginning 
with regarding the episodical representation of the flood, one feels that the rupture 
is not very great. 

For the flood, Michelangelo had a model in Paolo Uccello's fresco in the 
Chiostro Verde of S. Maria Novella at Florence. Here this artist, so eminent in 
perspective who called the arte prospettiva "piu dolce delle donne", had limited a 
narrow stream of waters disappearing in the deep, by twice showing the ark. 
Between those swimming boxes, the terrified men incumbering each other, struggle 
against the waves. Michelangelo shows locality and time by the summit of 
Arrarat still above the floods, and a second mountain top which is already quite 
surrounded by water. In the background we see the ark floating; the frightened 
men hurriedly run up the steep bank; they fight for the last boat expecting death 
with resignation inmidst the storm and the torrential rain. How strange is the 
effect of this agony and despair in a chapel where we, up to now, only were meant 
to imbibe the glory of the champions of God. Not only in this chapel the 
early renaissance had shown nothing but the festive side of life under the rays 
of celestial grace, and had represented misery in no other case but connected with 
salvation, transfiguration and martyrdom with the palm of victory. But here there 
is no hope. Gloriously created mankind, the crown of creation, is to become extinct 
for ever by the floods. How often has the northern traveller in the south the 
feeling: All is magnificent in this nature as on the day of creation, the country is 
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fruitful, and the waters are radiant, the sky is shining eternally, and the summits 
of the mountains glow; only what man has made of man, has a different view. 

And here is the judgment of this mankind. As Michelangelo here excludes 
every consolation, as he also scarcely shows anything of the saving of Noah, — 
only his left arm and the white dove in the top-part of the ark, hint at his escape, — 
many of his confessions, as to the world, run that it is worth to be destroyed. The 
days of gay enjoyment of life and of naive heroism are gone, in which men strong 
in faith conquer the Pharaohs, and the wicked are consumed by fire. The inexorable 
spirit is of a different opinion, and feels the duty of proclaiming itself to be so. 

We distinguish two nearer groups and two more distant scenes. The precipice 
will repeatedly be seen in these frescos, and also the mighty leafless stumps of 
trees. Think of the enchanted groves of Piero di Cosimo and Pinturicchio ! In the 
foreground on the left a naked woman is dying, the first lying figure ! In the lower 
frescos, every-body is standing and walking. Michelangelo restores to life the lying 
figure, in the town which owns the antique statues of the Tiber and of Marforio. 
For many other figures of the deluge, he had made the preliminary studies in the 
cartoon of the bathing soldiers in the battle of Pisa. The touching moments of 
family love of those not yet quite in despair, are added to the elemental struggle 
against the floods. Children and mother, husband and wife, seek assistance with 
each other. Similarly touching is the motive on the right, where an old ma» 
wishes to save a youth: this is the same frame of mind as that of the antique 
Pasquino. Typical as the events remain on the whole, all is as deeply imbued with 
the humain-natural , though the heroically-brutal is not missing. This is personified 
in the woman who tries to drive the men, by blows with a club from the boat. 

The composition proceeds from the dismal centre of the gurgling floods in 
three directions, which gives centrifugal energy to the whole. The episodes are 
chained to each other by the wild danger in which every one is entangled. 

The two wings of the triptych relate the personal fate of the patriarch 
Noah. The story of the drunkenness of the old wine-presser had often 
humourously and minutely been described by the Quattrocento. Like Boccaccio 
enjoying narration, Benozzo Gozzoli has even painted it on the wall of the Camposanto 
of Pisa. One felt less the obnoxiousness of the event, but the naturalness of the 
situation: an old man overwhelmed by wine, whilst the youngsters, who certainly 
did not drink less, did not get tired, but wanton. Regarded historically, this episode 
was the definite end of the division of the nations. Moreover this story stands in 
reverse to Lot, sleeping with his daughters, when intoxicated. Savonarola had 
interpreted the story spiritualistically in a sermon on Palm-Sunday, and he had 
praised Noah's drunkenness, as one of the seven graces to be solicited from God: 
"for it spends all in love as the drunken man manifests every thing for his fellow- 
creature". Dante also praises the spiritual drunkenness (Par. 27). The vineyard, 
which Gozzoli had hung with many bunches of grapes and bowering avenues, is 
here replaced by a mighty wine-cask. To conceive the different measures of the 
old and new arts, one might compare its size with that of the dish of manna 
which Signorelli places before Moses. In the heat of the Vendemia, everybody 
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walks about naked; such days Michelangelo himself had formerly seen in Rome, 
when twenty-one years old, and then he had moulded his Bacchus. This fresco too 
has been painted in the autumn-heat, he laid less stress on the curse than on the 
vigour of the wine! Noah in the middle distance on the left digging his vineyard 
praises the diligence of the peasant. Thus Ulysses found his father Laertes. The 
relief-style of a sculptor is seen by this picture, viz: in the height of the figures 
which touch the edge. It shines like a cut cameo. In the other "wing", the 
Sacrifice of Noah; nobody is sleeping, there is much bustle. A ram is 
killed on the altar; another is brought along. Large logs are carried in order to 
produce a brightly flickering fire. The fire has already become so strong that the 
women must shelter their faces from the heat. The patriarch offers thanks for 
the saved men. The world was devoured by water; now the first greeting of the 
new founders of mankind rises to God in the holy flame. The blood of the sacrifice 
is now added to the v>ine. This faintly suggests the typology of the Lord's Supper, 
which at this very place is on the lower wall. A caravan of animals, bison, horse, 
and ass is proceeding towards the men. And, strange to say, the little donkey 
brays. It is practising for Christmas, when, after an old custom, it is allowed to blare 
out his heehaw T to the choir of angels. The back-ground is formed by the wall of 
the Ark, which has the appearance of an old residiura which will surely never be 
used again. 

One sees how the triptych belongs together. In this composition the detail 
loses its surprising aspect; the key-note is the deluge and its end. It has the 
effect of a prelude of the Day of Judgment, which, 25 years later, Michelangelo 
painted on the altarwall of this chapel. 

When Michelangelo was convinced that the figures were too small, seen 
from below, he altered the measure. He thought that he had already considerably 
surpassed the style of the Quattrocento; but the distance of the ceiling from the 
eye of the spectator demanded a further increase. Thus, resolved only to give the 
most necessary, he begins the three pictures of the story of Adam: Creation of 
Adam, Creation of Eve, and the Fall. The centre-piece has been composed in strict 
conformity to Jacopo delle Quercia; new bold ideas appear in the two large pictures. 
How could he succeed in giving such an extraordinary space in the creation of Adam? 
"One flapping of the wings and behind us lie aeon's". The steep naked slope of a 
very high summit is visible, sided by a second bluish mountain in the background. 
Where the eagles soar, there God approaches the created world. This is the only 
time that his finger touches it; in his other works, he never comes so near the 
world. The touch is the chief thing here. Michelangelo has foreseen the picture 
of magnetical force, by two centuries. One has also spoken, of the image, with 
regard to the word of the Scripture : So God created man in his own image. But 
then God was obliged to stop, while here he passes floating along. As all life 
produces itself in a moment, so here also, the moment is the father of all things. 
God is surprisingly young; naked arms and legs show a hero who by each work 
doubles his force and freshness. The beauty, the exultation, and the happiness of 
the creator reach the highest point. The bliss of the constructor of the world is 
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joined here by the delight in renewing himself. A cloud of angel sis nestling in his 
cloak ; they all wish to be present, when the highest is being created. In his left 
arm, God carries already the mate of hiin whom he is calling into life. As the 
fingers of God and man touch each other here, so the eyes of man atid woman meet 
for the first time in yearning. Adam lies reclined like the drunken Noah, but 
young, and in the moment of awakening. Still he is in the hold of sleep and matter, 
from which he has been formed; slowly the limbs, which never before have been 
used, begin to loosen. It is the typical Roman who has been represented here, not 
a Tuscan. Unique in this lying figure, is the steeply raised, high left thigh; 
no ancient painter would ever have hazarded such a thing. 

Scripture speaks of a clod of earth, and about the blowing in of the breath. 
But God could be represented neither as a potter nor as a glass-blower. Ghiberti 
and Quercia restricted themselves therefore to the simple appearance of God, before 
Adam lying on the ground. Here for the first time something happens: God, draws 
near and touches. One will perceive that he does not touch Eve. At her creation, 
the scene is totally altered. We are on a flat ground; Adam is sleeping in a 
hollow near a tree. God walks upon the earth, the first and only time in this 
series. His limbs are now wrapped in a long cloak. The Eternal seems to have 
grown older. He creates the last, not with the same joy and freshness; hesitatingly 
and earnestly he raises his hand, to create for man this beautiful, but dangerous, 
present. Eve just ascends from the blood of Adam ; but already she lifts her hands 
in prayer to the creator. This has been called typical in woman; Eve directly 
knows how to behave under these circumstances. At any rate, she is at once quite 
awake beside the sleeping man ; her limbs and gestures are round and soft. We feel, 
that not only a companion for man, but an entirely different new being is created 
here. ... If the mother of mankind seems rather like an animal , she grows in 
appearance and personality; in the hour of fate, she takes the decision into her 
hand. There is no doubt, that Michelangelo refers to Eve the decisive part in the 
"fall". She predominates, because two women join here against one man; the serpent 
has a woman's head, and Eve's and the serpent's eyes dive into each other, 
glowingly hot and icily sharp. How nicely has it been devised that the fruit drops 
into Eve's hand. Now she holds the soft fig, and yet has not broken it. The woman 
leans back in royal beauty. The negligence of her left arm has a certain monu- 
mentally. The couple is closely put together. Now the man starts to his feet, and, 
with the impetuosity of the naive sinner, he lifts his hands to the tree. With the 
force of absolute parallels, his arm lies above the cool serpent's arm. The slope 
appears here for the fourth time, showing how little Michelangelo wants to 
describe Paradise! 

And yet there is a sharp contrast to the bare open field on the right, the 
curse of which is its absolute void. There is a tale by Plutarch, how the 
"Woman Nothingness" was stronger than all plagues and vices taken together. 
This ^'nothingness" appears here; there is no shadow, no tree, no fruit, there is 
absolutely nothing. From the same centre, which sends out to the left the temp- 
tress, the arm of the avenging male angel is" stretched to the right; the point of 
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the sword touches Adam's neck. This happens with the same reality with which 
above, God touches Adam's finger. Again we are surprised at the contrast with 
which the artist represents the couple, here and there. Which difference between 
this Eve, and that one, sitting on the left! Again and again it has been observed, 
how guilt and punishment are here on the same sheet; one might also speak of 
"fortuna" and "miseria". The contrast between delightful ease, as the southerner 
enjoy it, and the misery which finds primitive men unprepared, is still greater 
than the moral contrast. If the Quattrocento did not recoil from placing several 
equivalent scenes in the same picture, this double piece has been conceived in the 
meaning of obverse and reverse. 

People have reflected whether it was bitterness that made the bachelor 
Michelangelo interpret the story of the temptation in this way? Does it not 
completely correspond with the feeling of the southerner, for whom woman is known 
always to be the inferior, if not an evil. After all, Michelangelo has done nothing 
but made use of the power of man ; women may paint these four scenes differently. 
In the critical moment however, woman is celebrated as superior ; intentionally she 
shines in singular beauty just at the "fall". Is it not true that woman only 
flourishes in happiness? And in this happiness, she wants to dominate. She does 
so with the means which no man resists. This thought is similarly expressed in the 
story of the other apple which Paris gives to the most beautiful goddess, not to the 
most clever, and not to the most sublime. 

These three pictures are so rich and deep in beauty that they never can be 
exhausted. Everybody will arrange the ideas after his own way, and try to find 
the interpretation of the dictum of the genius, who penetrates so deeply into the 
secret of the pivot of the sexes. It is not chance that these pictures form the 
centre of the whole; for these questions are the alpha and omega of all life. 
Strange however that even the priests know no higher secret. This trilogy of 
passion ends with a curse like the triptych of the deluge, the scarcely opened golden 
gates of Heaven, thundering, close again, far, far away. 

From all those who were devoured by the floods, from the family that alone 
was spared, the tale leads back to the two who stand at the beginning of all days. 
Cain's fratricide, the blood-red hour of the first death, is not represented. Now 
Michelangelo leaves the fate of mankind and describes the tellurian days. Again 
a triptych is the result. The decisive moment in the creation of the world, is the 
creation of light. In the smaller coffers, we see the mover of clouds, Nephlegereta 
Zeus, and Godfather granting calm and peace. 

It begins as if in the hour of dawn. God is alone, no angel is yet with 
him. There is yet no earth to which he can turn. Without any connexion, 
without aim, end, and direction, he moves through the universe. In this torment 
he raises himself, his arms are lifted, and with one only gesture his will masters 
the mist. Est principium. Not the supreme spirit moves upon the face of the 
waters; but the Eternel places an aim before himself, a purpose to live for. The 
Eternel cannot do without time. Clouds gather, and under this pressure chaos moans. 
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The first act of creation is followed by the second, the creation of light, 
the fundamental condition of all life. With violent speed, the Eternal inspired by 
his own resolution, rushes through the endless spheres. Already he had created his 
small satellites which however are left behind in the rage of the birth of light 
The idea of God's omnipresence is shown by his double appearance, both front and 
back. If the creation of light means the highest energy, the Eternal now flies 
quietly on in the bright light, and really turns to what he sees, earth, firm ground. 
He raises his right hand, — and lo, the soil is covered with flower and fruit. Here 
also cause and effect. 

Infinite kindness is % joined to omnipotence and omnipresence, in this tjiird 
picture. For now, calm and peace are established, il padre sereno blesses the fields, 
and calls the living beings. The cosmical order is completed, — now the compagna 
f elice is created. Cover thyself with blossoms, earth ; vine, grow ; wave be populated ; 
and ye forests , be full of beasts, — thus, immense blessing is showered down from 
the open hands of The Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. Primitive art 
liked to parade a menagery in the creation of animals, as if Orpheus was playing 
in the wood. Michelangelo only gives prophecies, but th$ iace of God bent down 
towards the earth promises greatest abundance. In torment ne bound chaos ; in rage 
he compelled light; in benediction he now calls forth life. 

Not only the ideas grow from picture to picture, the measure of the figures 
is also increased. The pictures of the deluge seem timid after we have seen God 
in the spheres; even the story of Adam receives a temporal tint compared to the 
phenomena* of the Genesis. This increase is to be observed from the entrance to 
the altar- wall. The historical succession is reversed, but from the temporal and 
limited, the way leads by the typical, to the singular and eternal. This creation is 
not a magic deed or a cool command, but a hard struggle of the Eternal in the 
torment of giving birth. And thus in the papal church we have the strange 
spectacle that even the Eternal moans. 



The four corner-pieces (p. 93 and 94), lead us back to temporality. On 
the entrance-wall, two heroic deeds of a young boy, David, and a young widow, 
Judith. That the subject of David was dear to the artist need not be confirmed. 
His "gigante" had, but three years before, been called forth out of the block of marble, 
and had become the badge of his native town. Even for the statue he had not 
chosen the moment which Donatello and Verrocchio had seized : — the moment after 
the deed, when the young murderer looks either daringly or melancholy, down upon 
the great red rugged head at his feet. He had hit on the moment full of elasti- 
city and tension which is also represented in Donatello^ "St. George": the expec- 
tation of the fight. — Here in the painting, he chooses a different, not less critical 
moment. The giant is thrown down, not dead, but stunned by the hit of the stone. 
Immediately he draws the sword out of the sheath. With the bound of a tiger 
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he now sits upon his neck, quickly — for already the malicious giant recovers his 
senses. He gives the decisive blow, the same situation as with Donatello's 
Judith, where also a person stunned (by wine) is beheaded. Michelangelo, later on, 
liked to compose plastical groups of two closely joined figures, e. g. in the "Victor". 
Here in the painting we see the preliminary studies. The force of the group is 
caused by the lying figure, which besides weighs so heavily by its largeness. They 
who have in vain been puzzling over the subject of the slinger in the marble 
David, may pay attention to the sling here. 

The story of Judith was well known to the Romans and Florentines, by the 
ecclesiastical spectacles; it remained a favourite subject of the painters, up to the 
17 th century. In sculpture however only Donatello ventured upon it, and in this 
fountain group he failed. Strange to say, in all Italian pictures the most drastical 
situation is generally not chosen; it is only in modern art that Judith with the 
sword is placed naked before the couch. Also in Michelangelo's picture, the important 
part of the deed has been done. 

The beautiful young widow, inspired by patriotism has dealt the fatal blow 
in the tent. The servant is coming out of the tent with the head on a dish, and 
her mistress quickly covers it with a cloth. She must bring this trophy to Bethulia, 
or nobody will believe the deed, and doubt will conquer here, as with Monna 
Vanna. Still the naked legs of the dead general move convulsively on the couch; 
terrified Judith looks back, to see whether she vet has failed in the action. 

The demeanour of the two women, who are not at all accustomed to blood- 
shet, who tremble near mail-clad warriors, and who are chilled by the morning- 
breeze, is extremely vivid. They come close up to each other, the servant bends 
the knee ; Judith comes quickly walking along, but both cannot refrain from looking 
into the tent. A sequel to the story of Judith is found in the relief of the bronze 
shield, between Ezekiel and the creation of Eve, here Hosea makes a sally against 
the Assyrian army, the head of Holof ernes being carried on a pole in front; see 
Purgat 12, 58 — 60 "le reliquie del martirio". 

With regard to literature, we may mention, that Holofernes is found in 
Dante's Purgat 12, 55—60; Judith and Tomyris in Petrarca's Trionfo della 
Fama II, 44—46 and 118—120. Judith alone, in Trionfo d'Amore III, 52—58. 

The deeds both of David and Judith are actions of deliverance, in which the 
faithful succeed, in spite of all human calculations. The two other corner-pieces 
show the same increase of formations as the pictures of the centre series. Here 
also, deliverances are the subject. The picture of Haman bears a striking resem- 
blance in the composition to the fresco of Judith. Here also, in the room on the 
right, a man lies on the bed, — the sleepless Ahasuerus, remembering the gratitude 
which he owes to Mardochai. On the left, a tablescene, where Queen Esther reveals 
the wickedness of Haman. In the centre, the chief scene : the Malefactor is cruci- 
fied (un crocifisso dispettoso e fiero nella sua faccia Purg. 17, 25). The subject of 
crucifixion had so far been avoided in this chapel, only a small picture, in the fresco 
of the Lord's Supper, modestly reminds the spectator of Good-Friday. A just sentence 
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of crucifixion is represented here on the ceiling. And yet Michelangelo knows how 
to make us . sympathize with the rascal. There is always a certain grandeur in 
the destruction of a flourishing strong life. The executioner looks at the wild con- 
vulsions with the unconcern of the Oriental; he is sure of giving him the finishing 
stroke not very soon. For a moment we cast a glance into Oriental despotism. 
This is a scene of bloodshed from the most wicked book of the Bible. 

Finally, the brazen serpent of Moses, the aspect of which grants healing from 
the serpent's bite; a miraculous subject not easily represented. Michelangelo 
shows, on the right, the throng of the wounded in accordance to Dante's In- 
ferno 24, 91 &c, on the left, the phalanx of the healed. 

The right side is larger. The last resolution to live, bursts forth with wild 
impetuosity in the sinners; they press forward, tread on those lying on the ground, 
and without mercy wind their way on, — but in vain. In the same way the audience 
of a burning theatre would rave to-day! Motionless, the other row look up to the 
cross with the serpent. This fresco too is a prelude to the "Judgment" created 
later on. 

C. Prophets and Sibyls (p. 95 to 112). 

To the painter who so cleverly knew how to read the Old Testament, that 
he found the eternal laws of mankind in the Jewish book, this holy book was extre- 
mely familiar. Since the days of Savonarola, Michelangelo had read the Bible, one 
of the few books which he took up again and again, because it appeared to him 
inexhaustible. Certainly he was attracted, first of all, by the vivid representation 
of the events. The Oriental relates by placing everything visibly and tangibly 
together. And the authors of almost all the biblical books are masters in relating ; 
they excel in colouring, conciseness, and obviousness. The fates of the prophets 
could not but awake the deeper sympathy of the artist ; their hard lives, their mur- 
muring and moaning, their fear and their integrity, ... all this Michelangelo under- 
stood but too well. For he himself was a genius, who, in torment and spite, ac- 
quiesced to the calling of God. His w f ork was not joyful abundance as with Raffael, 
but imbued with loneliness and the bitterness of never being contented. It is known 
that Michelangelo was small in size, of plain appearance; his nasal bone had been 
broken. How deeply he felt, when appearing among men, that they were 
struck by it, because they had imagined the author of the "Gigante" quite 
different. To feel with Him, one must read the last will of Beethoven from 
Heiligenstadt in 1802; there the same trouble of the deaf man whom everybody 
expects to have the nicest ear, is described. Thus a pathetic fear of appearing among 
men grows upon Michelangelo; he more and more restricts himself to the small 
circle of well known friends, and resigns his place at the Pope's golden table. Whether 
he in his loneliness read the books of the prophets of the Vulgata himself, whether 
a friend read them to him, no doubt, he precisely knew them. This has been made 
evident by Carl Justi's interpretation, that by far surpasses all other explanations. 
In his striving to choose from the number of sixteen, seven prophets and to fill 
them with personal life, he began by exploring the peculiarity of their literary profiles. 
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There have been representations of prophets, since the days of the Gothic 
style, and of the ecclesiastical spectacles, in the art of all countries. Prophecies 
added significance to the mysteries surrounding Christ. The problem of the virginal 
birth had to be confirmed by Isaiah and Habakkuk. Already, in remote times, 
heathen sibyls had been joined to these Jewish witnesses of lately fulfilled mysteries. 
It was a sibyl who once had shown the "virgo mater" to the Emperor Augustus. 
The inhabitants of Rome and all Italians saw and venerated in these women the 
religious connexion with the beloved great times of antiquity. The pavement of 
the cathedral at Siena, Ghiberti's golden gates, and Pinturicchios choir-frescos in 
S. Maria del Popolo, show how the Quattrocento imagined its sibyls. As early as in 
the Trecento Giovanni Pisano had moulded still larger figures for his pulpits, in a 
spirit closer related to Michelangelo than to artists nearer to him in time. 
Here Quercia may again have given the inspiring impulse ! For he too has created 
figures of prophets with a wildly passionate, melancholy expression, at the gate of 
Bologna. The original order of the Pope included twelve prophets. Could there 
be a fitter transition from the days of creation in the ceiling, to the history of the 
Israelites on the lower wall, than these series of prophets and sibyls? Modern 
inquiry, it is known, has proved that the prophetic books are older than the 
historical ones by Moses. It is as if Michelangelo had foreseen this, in placing the 
prophets close to the first days of mankind. 

Here again, we begin with the entrance- wall , where the first scaffolding 
stood. The first of the prophets painted was Zachariah: quite an old man, 
exclusively occupied with himself. This figure enthroned above the coat of arms 
of the Rovere, comes rather near the customary idea, as it had developed since 
the Trecento. But this prophet does not stand, as they were hitherto usually 
represented; he has no streamer with an inscription, and he is given in profile. 
All Michelangelo's prophets are sitting ; the architecture is arranged so as to compel 
the figures to sit down. In this way, Michelangelo gains the motive of condensed 
force, which makes the bent bodies press upwards. The lines of the shaded profile, 
of the bald bent head, speak more energetically than the front- view. The reading 
of this man is hurried as if searching. He is not the contemplative philosopher 
losing himself in meditation. We hear the rustling of the parchment. He, like all 
other prophets, is accompanied by two boys or pages. The chief figures of which 
they are the echo, grow in size beside their small outlines. The passion of the 
master is mirrored in them as tension or fear. They look over the shoulder of 
the old man. The historically latest prophet is here loaded with the highest age. 
His particular importance lies in his demand of the reconstruction of the temple 
of Jerusalem. Thus he had been depicted by Savonarola in his Lent Sermons of 
1495, to which Michelangelo, then 20 years of age, had listened. If the quattro- 
centists had glorified the architectural activity of Sixtus I Vs. by copying the facade 
of S. Spirito, this prophet of Michelangelo's points to the great work to come: 
St. Peter's. 

Joel is a little younger; he betrays more restlessness! The words of his 
parchment speak of the calling of the heathens, or of Jehova's dispute in the valley 
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of Josaphat which is repeated in Dante's Inferno (X, 11). In amazement he reads 
the words of punishment and judgment. Our eye involuntarily glides to the fresco 
of the deluge, which seems to be the fulfilment of the sentence passed in the valley 
of Josaphat. The left foot is put back, the right forward; is the prophet going to 
start to his feet to hinder God, like the fool wishing to retain King Lear from 
cursing Cordelia ? The boys bring new books — in vain, — the decisive word is on 
this first paper. And again our mind's eye sees a figure from "King Lear": Gloster 
reading Edgar's letter. The desk under Joels right arm indicates his having written 
the fatal sentence himself. Terrified he peruses now what the spirit compelled 
him to write. 

Zachariah and Joel, the youngest and the oldest of the so-called lesser prophets, 
represent, beside Jonah, this group of twelve. Now follows the first prophetess, the 
Delphica, the Pythia of Greece, who saw the vapours rise from the depth beside 
Apollo's tripod. She is young as Apollo, and dressed as a priestess. She has pro- 
nounced the oracular response, and is going to show the written words to the in- 
quiring priests. The large melancholy eyes tell us that it is not a word of blessing. 
Again the sibyl must bereave hoping men of the comfort of blindness. Here for 
the first time Michelangelo employs a complicated position ; the Delphica was sitting 
turned to the left, now she is looking back towards the right wall. Does her eye 
seek the prophet by her side? But he is quite absorbed in his book, and he does 
not lend his ear to the woman. In amazement the boy reads to his brother from 
the book of Apollo's temple. The Delphica is the first figure into whose face we 
can see; she however does not look at us. 

Her sister, the Erytraea from Greece, reads in the light of the nightly oil- 
lamp. Tired she opens new pages, as if suffering from her duty to read all these 
fatal prophecies. She has her legs negligently crossed, her right arm hangs heavy 
and enervated in the folds of the cloak. Her neck is uncovered as that of Michel- 
angelo's Virgin, in the tondo della Madonna of the Uffizi Gallery ; she wears a strange 
headgear, like Verrocchio's helmet in the marble relief of "Scipio", in the Louvre. 
A bright light is shed on the profile. The tired eyes stare at the black old signs; 
the lips seem to whisper softly in the calm of the evening-hour. It is also her 
duty to prophesy the end of the world; the floods of the deluge are roaring closely 
beside her. How impressive is the calm of her niche only interrupted by the soft 
sputtering of the flickering oil-lamp, just relit by the boys. 

Isaiah is distinguished from Zachariah and Joel especially, by his youth. 
Who else has imagined this man of God so youthful ? The cataleptic eye-lids have 
by Carl Justi, very cleverly been understood as illustrating the state of ecstasy: 
"To Isaiah the prophet, it happened that he saw the Lord God". — The spirit 
overshadows the strong man, so that his own free will is bound. He receives in- 
spirations out of the mighty folio, which, half closed, is placed by his side; now it 
rushes upon him; trembling, he beholds the times to come. His lips are whis- 
pering, — the little boy has taken this for a call and joyfully approaches, — but 
in vain. Everything seems problem and question; to the searching prophet: — the 
left hand, raised and without support, expresses perplexity. More powerful is the 
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effect .of the naked feet of the prophet. The forms are extending here in greater 
heaviness. Here the beginning of that more swelling style is found, which separates 
the pictures of creation from the triptych of the deluge. 

This young prophet, absorbed in foresight, is followed by an old, excited one, 
Ezekiel. Michelangelo avoids the usual, by attributing calm to youth, disconcerted- 
ness to old age. The motive of the Delphica seems increased here. The prophet's 
hands hold, half unfolded, a parchment in which he has read a prophecy causing 
greatest astonishment. He sees the four animals of the Evangelists drawing near, 
after Dante's Purg. 29, 100: ma leggi Ezechiel che le dipiague. Gome le vide dalla 
fredda parte venir con vento con nube e con igne. He means to be able to catch 
hold of the animals with his right hand. Or does his vision refer to the 37 th chapter, 
where he heard the noise of the bones, and where the dead Jews rise? The theo- 
cratical splendour seems to revive in these ancient champions. This man surely 
does not foretell the judgment in the valley of Josophat; not end and curse, but 
future and new increase. This again harmonises excellently with the central pictures. 
Here men are created ! Beside the picture of the incarnated mother of mankind, the 
vision of resurrection. Both events are caused by representatives of old age, by 
the old God, — and the old prophet. One must not forget to pay attention to the 
raised right arms of these two figures. While God is resplendent with the peaceful 
satisfaction of his accomplished day's work, no rest is given to men; with burning 
eyes they wander in constant anxiety to their graves. At the end of his days, 
Ezekiel finally sees the field of tempest. 

The two prophets are again followed by two sibyls who, in contrast to the 
two first ones, are old, as old as the hills, Cumaea and Persica. The first is the 
prophetess of Rome, and takes the place of Tibertina, who once prophesied to Emperor 
Augustus. She had asked Apollo who loved her, for so many years as her hand 
held grains of dust, but she forgot to implore for eternal youth. Now she has 
grown so old that even the god does not recognise his beloved. Michelangelo paints 
a colossal figure which even surpasses the Junonian Madonna of the picture in the 
Uffizi Gallery. The naked neck, the naked arms and feet, show the most enormous 
force of the muscles. The small head makes the rest of the body appear doubly 
large. The matronly quietness, with which the far-sighted prophetess holds the 
deeply placed book, is quite Roman. She, unconcernedly and earnestly, reads once 
again well known lines; no possibility to modify these runic letters. What may 
this book contain of old temples, emperors and cohorts? Is it perhaps the history 
of the Mediterranian from the year 1000 B. C, when the Greeks sent the first 
colonists to Cumae for the foundation of Greater Greece ? Is she reading of Aeneas, 
Evander, and Pallas ? As she herself seems moulded out of granite, her dreams are 
eternity: "ed io eterna duro". 

Persica is the strongest contrast to the Cumana. She is also old, but she is 
closely wrapt in clothes, as if feeling a chill. She is not far-sighted, but short- 
sighted, and we see hardly anything of her face. The contrast is also expressed 
in the boys who, as if embarrassed sit in the dark, whereas, with the Cumana, they 
press forward, well exposed to light, the one putting the arm round the other. If 
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Apollo put on that nymph who disdained his love, the curse of never ending life, 
the late days of the Chaldean sibyl are decay and sleeplessness. The Asiatic world 
must have been a heap of ruins for Michelangelo, after the fall of Constantinople 
by the Turks. A last, old, worn being is murmuring here some almost forgotten 
lore. One could not find any explanation for the opposition of these two women 
but in the artistic contrast, which might have determined the painter to represent, 
in a second figure, exactly the contradiction of what the first figure expresses. 
Such a contrast is found in almost all the altar-pieces of the Quattrocento, and 
certainly, this way of richly developing the motives has here added to the effect. 
But, these two women belong in the diagonal to the central piece of the creation 
of Adam; it cannot be by chance that Michelangelo places the youngest man close 
to the two oldest women. But perhaps it is historical philosophy, if the Italian 
sibyl in spite of her old age, represents an inexhaustible vitality, the Persian how- 
ever, appears worn and helpless. 

Daniel is the youngest of the prophets, therefore he appears here in great 
activity in the charm of flourishing youth, only little older than the marble David. 
The large prophetical book lies widely opened for the first time on his knees, 
pressed against his body by the left hand, moreover, supported by the boy. The prophet 
recounts (chap. 7, 10) the number of the angels, (Parad. 29, 133—185) and writes 
the result with chalk in the smaller book, which, on the left, lies on the desk. 
This causes the beautiful motion towards the left, the wide stretch of the left naked 
arm which, as well as the chest, is exposed to bright light. The figure on all sides 
goes beyond the frame of the tabernacle, the head touches the cornice with the 
fiery curls of the hair. Daniel is the only prophet who writes, he is the secretary 
of God. Former times had represented prophets and evangelists diligently writing. 
They had shown the particular degree of inspiration: the first prophet listening to 
the angel, the second pointing his quill, the third dipping his pen into the colour 
stand, and the fourth at last beginning to write. Here the writer is singular: 
Daniel however, does not write like a scholar, but like a sculptor. 

And now the last prophet but one, of the biblical series, the touching picture 
of deepest despair! He is not the Jeremiah, prophesying in the 31st chapter a 
new Heaven, and a new Earth, — how very natural in this place beside the pictures 
of the creation, — but he is the author of the "threnoi", of the "Lamentations". 

This is clearly shown by the parchment hanging down on the left, with the 
words ALEF VAV; these Hebrew letters refer to the verses of the lamentations, 
where weeping Zion is spoken of. Facta est quasi vidua domina gentium et egressus 
est a filia Sion omnis decor eius. This prophet does not prophesy anything; he is 
sitting on the smoking ruins of Jerusalem, watching the destruction of an empire. 
He is filled with the resignation of a Southerner. No tear soothes his grief, nor 
does his gaze seek for eternal help. The burden of utter helplessness weighs on 
these shoulders. And the gloomy visions weave before him a veil so that he 
no longer sees, nor hears anything; and he does not feel that above his head 
the first light is born in resounding spheres, and the unsubstantialness of God is 
incorporated. 
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The most flourishing female is the mate of this sad man. In the Libica 
Michelangelo creates the spring of Sibyls. Cumana and Persica are the winter, 
the Libica is the triumph of eternal life. She persuades like the ever triumphant 
Aphrodite. The motive leads towards the Cumana, the open book, the nudity, but 
here, elasticity and joyfulness, swelling life, and freshness of youth. All this is the 
severest contrast to Jeremiah. This glorious woman does not put the book aside; 
neither is she going to throw it into the flames, as is supposed by Borinski; but 
she takes it down. During her morning dressing, inspiration and prophecy fell upon 
the joyous sibyl, and leaving everything else, she is going to search confirmation 
in the runic letters. The slender long toes, impregnated with Leonardo's art, grope 
over floor and stool that the knees may directly receive the folio from which she 
wants to gather the interpretation of her morning dream. Nothing weighs down 
this snowy white young neck, Eros sleeps on the youthful cheek, and the arms 
do not quiver under the burden of the folio. This picture representing the spring 
of life has the effect of an Easter-cantata, after all the pictures of torment and 
bondage. Michelangelo bestowed on this young woman all the beauty with which 
he used to be less liberal. Only the Eve of the "Fall" can be compared to the 
Libica. How was it possible that this sibyl, the oldest in the canon, the represen- 
tative of Egyptian culture and Thebaic ideals, the negress, how did she come to 
her wise youthfulness? Her chief characteristic is a pliant mobility, meant to 
represent vivacity and gracefulness of youth, says Justi suitably; ce qu'on reve de 
plus hardi comme complesse de mouvements et de plus fascinateur comme agrement 
du corps, are Ollivier's words. There is something of the perfect virginity of the 
uncorruptedness of the child of God in her; one may call this Egyptian a sister of 
Eve in her first brightest, purest days. As Jeremiah leads down to the abyss of 
manly grief, the Libica represents the highest development of female beauty. — 
Michelangelo turning back from disconsolation and dulness, finds refuge in the glory 
of flourishing life. Among all the tormented beings her freshness has a double 
elasticity. 

But the last space was left to be filled. It was the most critical, for this 
figure is the first to attract the attention of everybody entering. This is the case 
even to-day, when the gigantic fresco of the altar-wall is domineering, how much 
more impressive must have been the figure, when the plastical coat of arms of the 
Rovere was underneath the console of Jonas, as on the entrance- wall ; when the 
whole space between the coat of arms and the frescos of the Quattrocento, was 
vacant but for the windows. Now indeed Michelangelo has created here the greatest 
surprise, for the prophet enthroned here is naked! He belongs neither to the 
famous lesser nor to the great prophets, and perhaps he owes the rare prerogative 
of appearing here, only to the clerical relationship of the three days which he 
passed in the whale, to the days when Jesus was enclosed in the depth of the 
earth. Since the days of the catacombs, Jonah is acknowledged an authentical 
evidence of resurrection. In him the reluctant defiance against the command of 
God breaks forth with grotesque wildness. No figure of the ceiling reveals more 
distinctly than Jonah, that Michelangelo has energetically applied himself to the 
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Bible, read the book of Jonah, and then asked himself: which is the decisive moment 
of thy story? This moment is as evident as drastical: God has made a fool of 
his ambassador. The decisive passage is the flrst verse of the fourth chapter: 
"And Jonah was exceedingly troubled, and was angry". He had refused to go to 
Niniveh. God had twice compelled him. Now at last, according to the command of 
God, he prophesies the destruction of the town which will happen after forty days. 
All the inhabitants, from the King down, mourn in sackcloth and ashes. Then God 
alters his resolution and pardons Niniveh. What is now the position of the 
prophet? "It is better for me to die than to live", he says himself. This charac- 
teristic feature of defiant indignation has justly been found out and represented 
with highest boldness by Michelangelo. He knew that Pope Julius would be 
pleased with this exegesis. To the little boys is added the strangest domestic 
animal, the whale and the gourd-tree, both things that motivate the nudity of the 
prophet. The motive of the hands has often been disputed about. But I think, 
there can be no doubt that the prophet, looking up to God, and murmuring against 
him, points at the object of his anger, the city of Niniveh. That it is still existing, 
this is the scandal. Wild words pro6eed from his mouth. Frightened, the younger 
boy raises his spread hand; timidly, the older boy stoops at this dialogue. Is it not 
affecting if a man of such bodily strength exclaims that he wishes to be dead? His 
wrath is so violent that he does not fear the lightening which ought to punish such 
audacity. We hear the strong, open, wild scream of rebellion. God has not kept 
his promise. The Bible escapes from this dilemma with w r eak phrases ; here, on the 
ceiling of the Sistina, man says the last word. Not a single prophet, not a sibyl 
preaches or speaks ; this prophet roars in an indignation which is not without power. 
If Michelangelo covered the Libica with all the charms of womanhood, he filled 
the last prophet with the force that makes man a hero: the fearlessness of a 
clear conscience, even before the Omnipotent, active in a man whose strong body 
does not flee from storm and thunder. Here we see the highest symbol of life in 
renaissance. 

If we turn back from these last figures to the triptych of Noah, we are 
astonished at the tameness of these early figures. Michelangelo begins timidly, and 
he ends as a master. The movements, at first simple and natural, become more 
and more complicated. One must not demand the strongest expression to be "natural", 
for it intends to be the manifestation of the extraordinary. It is true, the real 
purpose of niches is to enclose figures, but there are strong- reasons for these holy 
men and women to break the bounds of the tabernacles. Here, we are not in the 
middle-class sphere of the frescos of the Quattrocento; the strange demeanour 
corresponds to the typical of the Genesis, the timelessness of the prophets. In these 
seven men and five women, Michelangelo has created a race that is akin to the 
marble figures of the Medici sepulchres . . 

The loose brush procures for him the fresco-like shadows, which cluster like 
dense clouds before the light. The free style becomes pathetic, the baroque style 
announces itself with dull violence when the renaissance still is in its zenith. 

When the visitor has slowly read the ceiling beginning at the entrance- wall 
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in the proposed succession, his drudgery begins anew as he, now a second time, 
will interpret the historical sequence beginning at the first act of creation. In this 
way the ceiling has been described in nearly all books, and certainly, the spectator 
will notice a subtle increase in the contents, from chaos to man, from innocence to 
sin. But this representation, beginning so grandly, leads to disappointment at the 
end. For the measure chosen at the beginning, is not suitable at the end, and we 
mean to listen to a dramatist who says inexpressible things, but who does not to 
the last continue on the same standard. 

D. Shieldbearers, Lunettes and Spandrels (p. 113—138). 

One never has the impression as if the artist had sighed under the load of 
the theological subject; for the strong man each barrier is a possibility of ascending. 
But indeed, we now rejoice with him that he is allowed to show in immense variety, 
indifferent to historical and biblical traditions, the ideal of Florentine sculpture, 
the naked youthful body in the twenty naked shieldbearers, sitting round the five 
smaller centre pieces. In these messengers of joy he follows Parad. 12, 19 — 24. 
The wide archi vaults and sharp profiles of* the architectural frames afford hard 
lines and bright plains, before which the soft outlines, of the beautiful, light brown, 
youths, move clearly and plastically. Here the law of correspondence is rather 
severely kept up in the couples , the first eight youths round the stories of Noah 
are in their movements turned towards their opposite mate. But the other lads 
forget this politeness; moreover the movements become more complicated, more 
difficult. Instead of the severe and slender Florentine forms, the bodies become 
heavier, rounder, more Roman. The most complicated is the bearer of the socle 
above Jeremiah, to whom the beautiful melancholy youth who is deeply meditating, 
corresponds. The golden bronze shields which are to be held by these arms only 
furnish a first motive of motion; turnings, bendings, strained positions, getting up, 
looking back, kneeling down, are independent gestures. Melozzo had portrayed and 
glorified the beautiful choir-boys and favourites of the cardinals, in the singing angels 
on the resurrection-fresco in SS. Apostoli, (the remainder to-day in the sacristy of 
St. Peter's) ; these pictures were painted at the time when Michelangelo was born. 
When he now, nel mezzo del cammin della sua vita, 35 years old, took up the same 
task, the models, again afforded by the Roman lanes, were allowed to show a higher 
naked beauty. 

We pass over the reliefs on the shields, "God's plastical works of art", for 
which Purgat. 12 has given the inspiration, the infant Caryatids of the prophets 
niches, the lying figures on the left and on the right of the tabernacles, — all of 
which ought to be well known, — in order to say in this short sketch a word 
about the frescos in the lunettes and spandrels. All we have described till now, 
was completed on the 1st of September 1510, a whole year later Michelangelo began 
the lower series which, from the days of antiquity and prophecy, leads over to 
Jewish History. Is it true, as so often has been pretended, that Michelangelo's 
productive power has had a downfall here? At any rate, it was a boldness to 
treat the same subject "Ancestors of Christ" in the eight spandrels and sixteen 
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lunettes of the windows, also two on either of the short walls. The official list 
was given by the pedigree of Jesus in the gospel according to St. Matthew which 
was read out in the liturgy of the 8th of December. Here too Michelangelo has 
been advised by Dante. Karl Borinski has the merit of having found these 
references, and of thus having enlivened these groups apparently so similar to each 
other. The allusion to Dante is affirmed by the portrait of the poet in the lunette 
of Zorobabel. This lunette according to Steinmann has been the first, the succession 
of this series leading from the entrance to the altar- wall, as that in the ceiling. Here 
we only can sketch Borinski's results, and ask the reader to look up the details 
about the ingenious deductions of these lunettes as of the reliefs on the bronze 
shields. Carl Justi lays too much stress upon general family-life, and every-day 
scenes ; Steinmann thinks of majestically enthroned kings. But Michelangelo, follow- 
ing Dante, has enlivened the theme "ancestry" by representing Dante's own 
ancestors, especially his forefather: Cacciaguida, and other typical "Antenati". 
Cacciaguida's reprimand to the Florence of the Trecento, which had forgotten good 
old traditions, procured particularly numerous and happy motives of contrast. We 
begin with the entrance- wall on the left: 

1. Eleazar, Mathan. The lullaby of the nurse and the happy parents listening. 

Parad. 15, 121 Ac. 

2. Jacob and Joseph. The father calculating the dower, and the marriageable 

daughter. Parad. 15, 103 &c. 

3. Asor and Zadok. The son defying the mother, and the denying father (Pen- 

sieroso). Parad. 17 beginning (Phaeton). 

4. Achin, Eliud. The life abroad (this fate so heavily felt by Dante, foretold to 

him by his ancestor. Parad. 17, 58). 

5. Josiah, Jechonia and SaJathiel. The mother in the nightly conflagration, and the 

father disagreeably awakened. Inferno 23, 37 &c. 

6. Zorobabel, Abiud, Eliakim. The straying child seeking refuge with Dante, and 

heavenly Providence. The picture in Parad. 1, 100 &c. and 22, 1 &c. The 
figure on the right a portrait of Dante. 

7. Hezekiah, Manasse and Amon. The late born children of the penitent King 

Hezekiah. Parad. 20, 49 &c. 

8. Oziah, Joatham, Achaz. The ancestor Cacciaguida whose attention the boy draws 

on Dante sitting on the left. Parad. 15 — 17. 

9. Asa, Josaphat, Joram. The writer's trouble, profile of Dante, and the awakening. 

Parad. 10, 22—27. 23, 121—23. 

10. Eoboam, Abias. The lonely wife and her husband fallen in France. Parad. 

15, 119 &c. (The wife pregnant, the husband dead.) 

11. Jesse, David, Salomon. The ancestor Alighieri, the "Bisavo", a proud man. 

Parad. 16, 44 &c. 

12. Salmon, Boas, Obed. The child ill with fever, and the pilgrim scolding the image 

of his saint. For the last situation see Purgat. 33, 76 &c. with regard to 
Dante's beard: Purgat. 31, 67 &c. 
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13. and 14. Naason and Aminadab. Modern and ancient Florence are drastically 
contrasted to each other. Parad. 15, 1O0 — 103 and 112—114: there the 
modern wife, Cianghella, before the looking glass, and the modern husband 
and dandy Lapo Saltarello ; here some inhabitant of ancient Florence, "quale 
Lapo o Biondo", and the wife not spoiled by fashion. 

The destroyed lunettes, 15 and 16 on the altar-wall, referred to the three 
great patriarchs: Abraham with Isaac carrying the wood, Jacob with the rod, and 
Juda sleeping at Bethel. 

We see all these are sitting figures with their backs turned to each other. 
The motives are extremely rich and various; we have the impression as if this could 
be continued for a long time. Quite simple and smooth are the stones on which 
these people are sitting; they are the plain stone seats of bare rooms; intentionally 
the costume is realistic and varied. There is less bustle here than in the rooms of 
northern conntries. 

The proportions of the groups of the spandrels are a little greater; they are 
exposed to a brighter light and the frames are more distinct. Here we see family- 
life. We mean to look into tents, while families take a short rest in their wanderings. 
The titles are : Salomon, Jesseh, Rehoboam, Asa, Uia, Ezechias, Sero- 
babel and Josiah. The women of the last spandrel bnt two, and the man of 
the last are the most important figures. These quiet triangles by the side of the 
tabernacles have an especially homely and familiar effect. Everybody here is 
clothed, fallen into drowsiness under the chance of the moment. 

Bramante is known to have tried to determine Pope Julias that he should 
order Raffael to paint the spandrels and lunettes. Michelangelo had to defend him- 
self elaborately; the perfidy, devised by the two men of Urbino, had almost suc- 
ceeded. If the pope had missed the glittering gold in the ceiling (though there were 
10 shining golden shields), having the same predilection for it as his uncle, the 
scenes in these spandrels and lunettes would have been perhaps too plebeian for 
him. Bnt Michelangelo knew what he was doing. He has opposed to the highest 
manifestations of power on the mirror of the vault, scenes of quietness, of comfort, 
of intimate happiness, and simple ease, and the moderate wishes of mortal men to 
the inmoderate expression of omnipotence. 



IV. The last Judgment. 

Several times, already we have expressed our regret that the chapel has not 
been preserved in the unity of its original decoration (not to speak of the ceiling). 
When the graceful wreath of the frescos of the Quattrocento surrounded the room, 
it may have made one think of a hortus clausus, in which holy beautiful princesses 
were playing with the child Jesus. But when the calm, serene, starred sky was 
done away with, and Michelangelo drew his great quadratures and architectures, 
then that became the key-note which, up to this time, had been the last sustained 
note dying away in harmony. The decoration of the wall receded. But who, — 
except Bramante, — would have had the courage of scolding the master for the 
creation of such a unique work! But the same artist was again called into the 
chapel, 22 years later. The Rovere had meanwhile been succeeded by two popes 
oT the house of Medici, and by a Dutch fanatic ; Rome had seen the "sacco", Florence 
the expulsion of the Medici. Michelangelo had been at work at the sepulchre of 
Julius II. and on the sepulchres of the Medici; he now was in the sixties. The 
enemies who once had worried his life in the Vatican, Bramante and Raffael, had 
died long ago. In 1534 he left his native town Florence, for ever, to belong 
exclusively to Rome for the rest of his life, that is to say for 30 years. Immediately 
Pope Paul III. Farnese, contrived a new task for him. He placed the whole altar- 
wall at his disposal, for the representation of the Day of Judgment ; the idea, it is 
true, came from the Pope Clement VII. of Medici, for whom Michelangelo had drawn 
the cartoon. Pope Paul entrusted the execution to the artist, directly on his arrival 
at Rome, in order to keep him from returning to the sepulchre of Julius which to 
take up again on the 1st of August 1535, he was bound by contract. The Farnese 
pretended to have waited for thirty years to place Michelangelo into his due 
position; now at last it was to be realised. He made him the first architect, 
sculptor, and painter of the Vatican. And Michelangelo disappeared a second time, 
— now for seven years, — in the old chapel of the palace in order to paint a 
new altar-wall. We see, the man of sixty does not work with the same swiftness 
as before. And yet here he was not compelled to lie on his back, he had before 
him one single smooth vertical flat wall, softly bent forward, which he painted from 
the top to the bottom. 

However to gain the space, four amputations had been necessary : Perugino's 
two frescos were knocked off, the altar-piece of the same painter with the coronation 
of the Virgin was also done away with, the two windows had to be walled up, 
and finally Michelangelo's own lunettes on the east wall, (with the tables of Abraham 
Isaac, Jacob, Judah) could not be saved. The coat of arms of the Rovere disappeared 
also. Without any frame, the fresco presses up even into the lunettes; on either 
side into the corners of the walls, and at the bottom down to the cornice of the 
small doors, which means to the height of the altar -table. A fresco of the same 
size, the Fall of Lucifer, was intended, as a corresponding piece, for the entrance- wall. 

But first the question: was the subject of the Giudizio finale fit for this wall? 
How imposing it would be on a wall of a camposanto. It is true, Giotto had before 
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V. 






painted the judgment in the arena at Padua, as last picture on one of the short 
walls of the chapel, but with the difference that it was on the entrance- wall, so 
that it was not the key-note. The time after 1530 pressed towards the eschatology. 
The stories of salvation reported from the past, faded before the shadows of the 
threatening dies irae, dies ilia. After the exulting enjoyment of life in the golden 
days which, alas, here also was so quickly exhausted, man returned in repentance 
and fear to the darker halls of his judges. This confession is also found in the 
papal private chapel: man had already lost the courage frankly to meet the eyes 
of the murmuring Jonah. The town whose soil was consecrated by martyr's blood, 
now again resounded with the secular hymn of the eighth century: 

Roma Dobilis, orb is et domina 
Cunctarum urbium exellentissima, 
Roseo martyrum *anguine rubea, 
Albis et virgin um liliis Candida: 
Salutem dicimus tibi per omnia, 
Te benedicimus, salve, per saecula ! 

This is the spiritual atmosphere in which Michelangelo's judgment was created! 

Time Jias badly dealt with this fresco. The smoke of candles has darkened 
it, the blue of the background came out more and more, the pale bodies discoloured. 
People were shocked with the naked figures, and Daniele da Volterra, ordered by 
Pope Paul IV., put them into trousers. The original state is shown by old copies 
in small size e. g. a picture in the pinacoteca of Naples, and an engraving by 
Niccolo della Casa. 

Michelangelo builds up the scenes of doom's day in four orders, one above 
\ the other. At the bottom on the left where the dead rise, the same slope is seen 
again which we several times met with on the ceiling ; on the right, Hell, whither 
Charon's barge is directed, is glowing. In the centre of the second order, those 
who sound the trumpets, on the left, the rising blessed, on the right, the condemned 
that are pulled down into the depth. The third row shows in the centre, Christ, 
surrounded by a cloud of saints, on the right and on the left, the martyrs and 
those who are called. In the highest row, are the celestial hosts with the symbols 
of passion. 

The young beardless naked Christ has the appearance of an antique hero. 
His gesture is not twofold, as it has been thought, but expresses only the one 
thought of repulse: "a basso". The most illustrious martyrs press timidly around 
him. The nudity of all the figures is meant to illustrate the idea: "quidquid latet 
apparebit"; besides it was the tradition that all the dead should rise on Easter-day 30 
years old, of the same age as Christ. The frightened Virgin is cowering by the 
side of the son, — the mother who always at other times has the privilege of 
coordination and intercession. St. Peter and Adam, St. Andrew and Stephanus, Eve 
and Anne, St. Lawrence and St. Bartholomew, are to be recognized; all of them 
Herculean figures, shining in the beauty of youthful, bright bodies which do not 
know anything of wounds. A glorious crowd approaches from the left, many holy 
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women, repenting and pure, with deep thoughtful eyes, and the light of noble forms, 
throng about their master. The most beautiful woman is the one standing in the 
first row, with her bosom bare, the so-called Niobe, protecting a young saint 
kneeling before her. Steinmann believes them to be Anne and Mary. On the 
right, those who are redeemed, meet with rejoicing; in their joy, they put their arms 
round each other, pointing at the awful instruments of torture which once have 
torn their bodies, but now have become the emblems of their glory, — St. Catherine 
and St. Sebastian are kneeling upon the lower clouds. 

In the centre of the second order, a loud flourish of trumpets is heard; with 
overwhelming force they resound to call the sleepers of centuries. A big book 
on the right contains the register of sins; a small one, the list of the good deeds. 
On the left, the faithful ascend with trouble. On the right, the condemned sink 
into the red depth in the same embracement. Here they wish to help each 
other, to catch a hold; but already the crowd of brown devils appears, and pulls 
everybody down. 

Quite at the bottom, Charon's large barge is laying along side, with a new 
load of condemned, throwing themselves hurriedly out of the boat so as not to have 
their heads hit by Charon's oar. The sentence of Minos awaits them; as often as 
the sinner is encircled by the serpent, so many folds he must descend. We see a 
culprit twice girt by the serpent, he belongs to the second fold, to the gluttons. 
On the left the vision of the valley of bones, seen by Ezekiel, is made reality. 
The sleepers awake, their bones are covered with flesh; and in longing, they raise 
their arms. The monk at the lower edge, whose bust only is seen, is Savonarola. 

Though to-day the frescos have in their totality lost the originally powerful 
effect, the single figures remain imposing. Borinski has justly accentuated that the 
saints only show the instruments of their tortures for fear of not standing the test. 

Thus it is expressed in the old hymn: 

Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet, apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 
Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quern patronum rogaturus? 
Cum vix Justus sit securus? 

However, thoughts of peace and bliss are not missing. A numerous host of 
triumphant victors are early enjoying the eternal light. The dies irae is not the 
only subject. The interpretation that the saints called the sinners to account, is 
wrong. Their nudity expresses their being beyond all temporalities. Crowns are 
fallen, princely cloaks dropt; here the monk's frock and the pilgrim's garb are no 
longer of any importance. Only the instruments of bloody torture are mercifully 
put on the scales. More than 250 figures are to be seen in the fresco, nearly 100 
less than on the ceiling. Michelangelo has painted more than 600 figures taken 
altogether, for the Sistine Chapel. 

To the frescos of the side- walls, and the ceiling relating the Genesis, the 
Story of the Patriarchs , and the Life of Jesus once were added the tapestries with 
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the scenes of the Acts, woven after Rafael's cartoons at Arras, and destined to be 
suspended on the lower parts of the walls at high Church-festivals. They may 
have contributed a great deal to increase the harmony of the room. A series of 
these tapestries is to-day suspended in the Vatican, but their original spacial effect is 
better to be understood in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, where another 
series is placed in the original height above old pews. We wish to express the 
hope that these tapestries will be permanently suspended in the Sistine Chapel. 
Raffael's cartoons have been called the Parthenon-sculptures of modern art. The 
possibility of comparing Raffael's master-piece to Michelangelo's frescos at the place 
for which the tapestries were destined, would be a boon. 
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